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height as to break in pieces the whole frame of the best
instituted governments. But however, such great frenzies
being artificially raised, are a perfect force and constraint
upon human nature, and under a wise steady prince, will
certainly decline of themselves, settling like the sea after a
storm, and then the true bent and genius of the people will
appear. Ancient and modern story are full of instances to
illustrate what I say. In our own island we had a great
example of a long madness in the people, kept up by a
thousand artifices like intoxicating medicines, till the con-
stitution was destroyed; yet the malignity being spent, and
the humour exhausted that served to foment it; before the
usurpers could fix upon a new scheme, the people suddenly
recovered, and peaceably restored the old constitution.

From what I have offered, it will be easy to decide,
whether this late change in the dispositions of the people
were a new madness, or a recovery from an old one.
Neither do 1 see how it can be proved that such a change
had in any circumstance the least symptoms of madness,
whether my description of it be right or no. It is agreed,
that the truest way of judging the dispositions of the people
in the choice of their representatives, is by computing the
county-elections; and in these, it is manifest that five in six
are entirely for the present measures; although the court
was so far from interposing its credit, that there was no
change in the admiralty, not above one or two in the
lieutenancy, nor any other methods used to influence elec-
tions.1 The free unextorted addresses2 sent some time before
from every part of the kingdom, plainly shewed what sort of
bent the people had taken, and from what motives. The
election of members for this great city,3 carried contrary to

1                                     See Swift's "Memoirs Relating to that Change," etc., vol. v.,
p. 386 of present edition.   [T. S.]

2                                      "The general ferment soon after [1710, summer] broke out into
numerous addresses, of very different style and tenor, that were pre-
sented to the Queen. .  .   .  The high-church addresses not only
exceeded the others in number, but were also far better received; as
complimenting the Queen with a more extensive prerogative, and an here-
ditary title " (Chamberlen's *' History of Queen Anne," p. 347). [T. S.]

3                                 At the general election in October and November, 1710, the City
of London returned four Tories: Sir Wm. Withers, Sir R. Hoare, Sir
G. Newland, and Mr. John Cass.   [T. S.